
CHILDRErS VILLAGE 
FOR SUSSEX 


Pestalozzi, the world-famed 
Children’s Village in Switzerland, 
is to have a counterpart in Sussex. 

A large house with farm build¬ 
ings and 174 acres at Sedlescombe, 
near Hastings, has been acquired 
by the Pestalozzi Trust. Needy 
boys and girls from various parts 
of Europe,' some of them from 
refugee camps, will there have the 
chance to learn English, as well as 
a craft or trade which will give 
a special chance to those who 
would like eventually to emigrate. 

Pestalozzi in Sussex will be run 

Floating trains 
on the canals 

The latest idea to attract more 
traffic to our canals is the intro¬ 
duction of “water trains “—float¬ 
ing boxes towed behind narrow 
boats. 

A train would consist of up to 
seven boxes, each capable of 
carrying eight tons. A factory 
near the: canal wishing to send 
only a small consignment would 
load a box and transport it on 
bogies to the canal wharf, where 
it would be lifted into the water 
by a,crane. At its destination the 
reverse procedure would be carried 
out, the boxes being re-coupled, 
and the train moving on again. 

This system overcomes the dis¬ 
advantage of using 25-ton-capacity 
narrow boats for small loads. 


on the same lines as Pestalozzi in 
Switzerland. That original Pesta¬ 
lozzi, which was founded in 1946 
for war orphans, stands high 
above beautiful Lake Constance 
and was named after the great 
Swiss educationist and humani¬ 
tarian who, during the Napoleonic 
wars, collected orphans and 
housed them in a disused convent. 

The children are divided into 
groups according to their nation¬ 
ality, and’each group lives in a 
house with foster-parents from 
their own country. There is a 
family atmosphere in each house, 
and the children are brought up 
in the religion of their own 
parents,' and in their own culture 
and language, but in an inter¬ 
national setting.- The young 
villagers of all the nations repre¬ 
sented mix for art, handicrafts, 
sport, and in their leisure time, 
and thus learn to live together in 
peace and friendship. 

The second Pestalozzi village 
will carry on the good work in 
different but no less beautiful sur¬ 
roundings—the gentle Sussex 
countryside near the delightful old 
village of Sedlescombe. The new 
Pestalozzi has a home farm where 
youngsters who want to go in for 
agriculture can receive their initial 
training. 

The two international children’s 
villages arc run by a voluntary 
organisation, the Pestalozzi Chil¬ 
dren’s Village Trust, Battle, Sussex. 




Sea Cadets by the river 

The Thames island of Raven’s Ait at Surbiton, Surrey, is 
the training headquarters of the Sea Cadet Corps, and there 
at weekends cadets frgm various units have practical instruc¬ 
tion. Prince Philip is to visit the headquarters on Saturday. 


FISH IN DRY RIVERS 


After the recent heavy rains in 
parts of Central Australia, creeks 
which have been dry for years 
now have fish swarming in their 
pools. How these fish survive the 
droughts is one of Nature’s 
wonders. 

There are two main types of fish 
which manage to exist in this way. 
One is the plump desert goby and 
the other a species of galaxias. 

When the creek pools are dry¬ 
ing, these little fish seek spots 
where the bed of the stream is 
shaded by vegetation or a steep 
bank. There they worm their way 
into the mud and flap around until 


Railway’s 20011 

Railway history dates back far¬ 
ther than most people realise. In 
fact, it is 200 years since the first 
railway—that is, a way or road 
on ■ which wagons were drawn 
along on rails by a horse—was 
sanctioned by Parliament. This 
was the line between Middleton 
and Leeds, and the Act which 
granted it to Charles Brandling, 
Lord of the Manor of Middleton, 
was dated June 9, 1758. 

This Act was said to be: “An 
Act for establishing Agreements 
made between Charles Brandling, 
Esquire, and other Persons, Pro¬ 
prietors of Lands, for laying down 
a Waggon Way, in order for the 
better supplying the town and 
neighbourhood of Leeds, in the 


they have, formed a cell aboqt the 
size of a goose egg. This hole, of 
course, fills with water and the fish 
themselves seal it. 

For a long period, 1 often up to 
two or three years, the fish lie 
on their sides in these tiny 
retreats, and so long as enough 
water remains to keep their gills 
damp they can stay alive. But as 
soon as a flood comes down the 
creek they emerge and spawn. 

The eggs soon hatch, and there 
is abundant food for the young¬ 
sters in the floodwaters. Soon 
every pool in the brimming river 
is shimmering with tiny fish. 


birthday year 

County of York, with Coals.” 

Two steam locomotives came 
into use on this line instead of 
horses in 1812. They were built 
by Matthew Murray for John 
Blenkinsop, agent for the Brand¬ 
ling family, and one of the 
pioneers of steam locomotion. 
These locomotives were the first 
ever to be put to commercial use. 
Each had a cogged driving wheel 
which engaged with teeth on the 
rails. The main advantage of this 
system, which Blenkinsop patented, 
was that it enabled engines to 
haul loads, five times as heavy. 

A wheel and a section of rack- 
rail, still in existence, are thought 
to be genuine relics of the original 
line. 


Judging by 
appearances 

An amusing story of the 
penalty of youthfulness was told 
the other day by Dr. Henry Trap- 
nell. Headmaster of Denstone 
College, in Stafford shire. One of 
the youngest headmasters in Eng¬ 
land—he is only 33—he was 
speaking in Leeds at an annual 
dinner of Old Denstonians. 

On the day he^heard of his 
appointment, he drove to a nearby 
village to post a letter , and asked 
a villager the way to the post office. 

“You connected with the 
college?” asked the man. 

“Yes, in a way I am,” replied 
Dr. Trapnell. 

“Oh,” went on the man, “so 
they’re letting Sixth-Formers drive 
cars now, are they?” 



Namba.Roy, who was born in 
Jamaica, is here seen in his 
London studio as lie works on an 
ivory statuette which will be 
presented to the Queen. 
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increased or economies have been 
made, for each set of estimates 
is divided into “votes,” usually 
covering a complete service within 
a department, and these votes are 
sub-divided under different heads. 

A skilled eye can see changes 
in the saving or spending. In 


Trick of the camera 


HERE COMES THE 
BUDGET 

By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

Budget time is here again . Britain's annual “ housekeep¬ 
ing” statement will be presented to the House of 
Commons next Tuesday by Mr. Heathcoat Amory, who 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer only last January. 

A dispute in the Cabinet about the estimates had led to 
his predecessor , Mr. Thorneycroft , resigning from the 
Government. The causes of that dispute need not be 
detailed here. For us the interest is that the estimates , 
or forecasts of expenditure on which the Budget is based , 
were under discussion in the Cabinet as early as last 
January. Indeed, they had been—and nowadays usually 
are—a Cabinet topic long before then. 

]\7Todern Budgets are so compli- 
^ cated that they have to be 
planned months ahead of Budget 
Day. It may surprise many readers 
to know that Budget preparations 
are, in fact, an almost continual 
process from year to year. 

Certainly August is now re¬ 
garded in Whitehall as not a 
minute too soon to start clearing 
the ground for the following 
April’s Budget. 

While most of tis are still en¬ 
joying the summer holidays, 
officials in each Government 
department have begun to draw 
up lists of money figures. These 
are the sums thought necessary to 
meet the departments’ expected 
expenses in the financial year to 
come—starting in April, 

STRICT CONTROL. 

Those lists are known as the 
estimates. After passing through 
the hands of the chief officials, 
they go to each Minister. He in 
turn will have a series of meetings 
with his officials. So strict is 
Commons control over financial 
matters' that these: talks will be: 
concerned mainly with how to 
keep expenditure down. 

When the Minister is satisfied 
that he has made all the cuts and 
adjustments which prudence and 
good housekeeping dictate, the 
estimates are sent to the Treasury. 

At this stage an autumn nip is 
felt in the atmosphere. The 
Treasury has for centuries been 
the watchdog of ‘ the nation’s 
'finances,'and its Ministerial head, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is the link between all other 
departments and the Cabinet. He 
also has to think all the time of 
the final judge of our financial 
fortunes—the House of Commons. 



This is just a matter of camera 
angle. In the picture it appears 
that Nelson is on a lamp-standard 
instead ftf behind it on his column 
and 145 feet aboVc Trafalgar 
Square. 


long memories 

So we find a much more critical 
attitude at the Treasury than any¬ 
where else in Whitehall. The top 
officials there are the cream of our 
financial experts, and they have 
remarkably long memories! More¬ 
over, they see the estimates of all 
departments together. 

These are grouped into: 

. 1. The Civil and Revenue 
Departments, covering all the 
great spending Ministries, such as 
the Home Office and the Educa¬ 
tion and Health Ministries, to¬ 
gether with those which collect 
money, such as the Board of 
Inland Revenue. 2. Army esti¬ 
mates. 3. Navy, 4. Air Force. 
5/ Ministry of Defence. 

From all this the officials get a 
clear idea of where spending has 


addition, the Chancellor himself 
may feel that it is a matter of 
policy, previously discussed by the 
Cabinet,, to spend more on one 
service or less on another in a 
particular year. 

Items questioned or disputed by 
the Treasury are sent back to the 
department concerned. There may 
be much discussion between 
Ministries and the Treasury before 
agreement is reached. 

Meanwhile there will be Cabinet 
meetings. Ministers whose esti¬ 
mates are under dispute will be 
called in. Usually a compromise 
is reached on disputed items. The 
Chancellor is then ready to start 
thinking about Budget prospects, 
and by then it may be February, 
or even March. Meanwhile he 
will .be watching the flow of tax 
revenue and a thousand-and-one 
economic factors affecting the cur¬ 
rent year. It is in the light of 
all these that he prepares his 
Budget for the coming year. 

The word Budget comes from 
the French bougette, itself derived 
from the Latin bulga, meaning, bag 
—a leather bag of the type once 
used for carrying documents. 


Collecting 
the old 
words 

A novel kind of competition for 
East Riding schools is being 
arranged by the Yorkshire Dialect 
Society. 

Entrants are asked to collect 30 
dialect words—forms of speech 
which are special to a particular 
district. They then have to give 
each word its ordinary English 
meaning. Finally, to make things 
absolutely clear, they have to put 
it into a sentence or phrase illus¬ 
trating its use. 

x The lists of words are to be put 
in alphabetical order, and bound 
in a folder, and two sections of the 
contest are being arranged. One 
is for the under-twelves and the 
other for those between twelve 
and school-leaving age. 

In addition to cash prizes for 
successful competitors, each winner 
will gain for his or her school a 
copy of the Yorkshire dialect 
anthology “White Rose Garland.” 

Entries will be judged by 
University officials at Leeds, and 
if this competition is successful it 
is likely to be extended to the other 
two Ridings of our largest county. 

It would be a most interesting 
scheme for other counties to copy, 
for, in these modern days, particu¬ 
lar local ways of saying things are 
tending to die out. 


SIX-IN-OND CAMERA 

A camera with an exposure time 
of only a ten-millionth part of a 
second was shown in London at 
the Physical. Society’s recent ex¬ 
hibition, Designed originally for 
photographing the first few 
moments of atomic explosions, the 
camera has since been used for 
revealing the workings of other 
atomic apparatus, such as Zeta. 

The whole unit is actually made 
up of six cameras, each one fitted 
with the special shutter. 

While most Ministers carry their 
papers in comparatively new dis¬ 
patch case£, the Chancellor carries 
his Budget statement to the Com¬ 
mons in the old case used by Mr. 
Gladstone, the Grand Old Man of 
Victorian Liberal politics. (And 
how appalled Mr. Gladstone would 
be at the size of the modern 
Budget!) 

From next Tuesday, until the 
House rises next July, the Budget 
will. be before . the. Commons in 
one form or another—in the 
Budget debate which immediately 
follows Mr. Amory’s speech, in 
Budget Resolutions, in the Finance 
Bill (giving effect to those Resolu¬ 
tions,' each embodying some tax 
feature mentioned in the speech), 
and in many debates 'on the esti¬ 
mates. . ' 

The Opposition has the right 
not only to challenge the Budget— 
that, is, the ways chosen by the 
Chancellor to meet expenses—but 
also items of expenses in the esti¬ 
mates themselves. 

The Commons. takes almost as 
long to debate the Budget as 
officials and Ministers take to 
prepare it. 
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News from Everywhere | 

Ninetcen-year-old Bill Bennell East Afton Down, near Fresh- 
hopes to become Australia’s first water Bay in the Isle of Wight, 
Aborigine pilot. He recently has been given to the National 
began a flying course in Sydney, Trust by Lord Mottistone as a 
and hopes one day to join the memorial to his father. 

Royal Flying Doctor Service. 


Greenland is to have its first 
watch repairer.' Until now all 
repairs have had to be sent to 
Copenhagen. 

MUSIC WHILE THEY WAIT 

A Danish film company now 
plays music from its productions 
to telephone callers who are kept 
waiting on the line. 

For the first time in 15 years 
skaters have crossed the 30-mile¬ 
wide sound between Sweden and 
Finland. 

The House of Commons is to 
present a mace to the new House 
of Representatives of the West 
Indian Federation. 

RECORD OF RECORDS 

British firms produced 78,300,000 
gramophone records last year— 
nearly 12 million more than in 
1956. 

Eleven-year-old Norman Dicker- 
son of Ipswich jvas the 10,000th 
visitor to’the National Stamp Ex¬ 
hibition in London He was given 
an album of stamps worth ten 
guineas. 


Two Southampton dockers who 
found a snake recently in a cargo 
of'bananas carried it by hand to 
the zoological department of 
Southampton University. It turned 
• out to be a green mamba, a 
poisonous species. 

. Pakistan State Railways have 
ordered 1364 freight vans and 400 
cattle trucks from a Lancashire 
firm. The contract is worth 
£2,250,000. 

BOB-A-JOB WEEK 

This is the Scouts’ Bob-a-Job 
Week.. Raising funds in this way 
started in 1914—to help the blind 
—and the effort was for a day. 
Bob-a-Job Week started in 1949. 

A new under-sea telephone 
cable has been laid between 
Dumpton Gap, near Ramsgate, 
and Middlekerke on the Belgian 
coast. • 

An eagle with a wing span of 
about seven feet was seen recently 
at Havergate Island bird sanctuary, 
Suffolk. 

A pearl was found in a winkle 
at Weymouth, Dorset. 


Out and About 


ature-lovers ought to have a 
calendar of flowers. 

That is what I thought while 
walking round a meadow and 
noticing how bright it had become 
in the past week because of the, 
many dandelions. These miniature 
suns in the grass make the first 
big show of the year on the 
pastures, not equalled until the 
hosts of buttercups are shining. 

The period between these dis¬ 
plays is also that of the recently- 
returned cuckoo, whose voice is so 
pleasing to us as part of the spring 
choir. Yet some of the sweetest 
voices have not been heard or are 
only just tuning up, including 


those of another spring immigrant, 
the nightingale. 

Various small birds have no 
cause to feel pleased when the 
cuckoo calls. Near the nests of 
many of them a female cuckoo is 
perched on a tree waiting till she 
is ready to lay a much larger egg 
than theirs, but in their nest. 

It happens every year, and the 
small birds hatch the cuckoo’s 
egg. The young cuckoo is all 
mouth and hungry stomach, and 
takes all the food they can bring. 
It grows and grows until the nest 
is too small for more than one. 
Then it tips out the babies of the 
devoted parents. C. D, D. 



Fencing is fine exercise 

Fencing is considered a fine exercise for those in training for 
a stage career. These six first-year students are taking a 
fencing lesson at the Bristol Old Yic Theatre School. 
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Crest of a crane 

Tlie crest of Uganda, an African Balearic crane, is here he* 
ing carved in stone by Mr. James Woodford, who sculptured 
the Queen’s Beasts for the Coronation. He is carving the 
crest on the Uganda Government building in London. 

TRA YELLING TOLEARN 
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Flowers across 
the sea 

A goodwill gift of 360 daffodils 
has been flown from Harrogate, 
Yorkshire/ to Singapore for a 
horticultural showi 

The flowers' were originally all 
to have been from Harrogate Cor¬ 
poration’s own’nurseries, but;the 
lateness of the season this year 
made Unnecessary to supplement 
these with blooms from Hereford¬ 
shire growers, who contributed 
some new seedling varieties which 
are as yet unnamed. 

, The daffodils ] from Harrogate 
were cut in bud, put in transparent 
wrapping, and kept in cold storage 
for three days before being 
despatched. The temperature on 
arrival at Singapore, where it is 
also spring, was up to 80. 

Belgian thanks for 
Scots schoolboy 

A Kirkcudbright schoolboy, 
James Miller, sent a valuable 16th- 
century parchment to Belgium and 
has now been officially thanked by 
the authorities. . 

The parchment had been found 
ip a, shelled chateau near Mons 
during the First World War. 
When it came into James Miller’s 
possession he sent it to an Edin¬ 
burgh museum, but Was told it 
would be of more interest to the 
records department at Mons. 

In thanking James, the Belgian 
authorities sent him replicas of 
two ancient seals of Bruges. 


»It will be; a Dutch occasion for 
the , people of Canvey Island, 
Essex, when they hold their annual 
carnival in July, For they are to 
celebrate the 335th anniversary of 
the building; of a ; sea wall by 
engineers from Holland. Jt is 
hoped to have ^representatives 
from the Netherlands present, for 
this enterprise won hundreds of 
acres of rich * land from the 
Thames estuary. * 

Local residents .will wear appro¬ 
priate costume and floats will por¬ 
tray special occasions in the dis¬ 
trict’s history. There will also be 
a museum, run by a local volun¬ 
tary committee, in a, thatched 
cottage built in 1618. 


Zoo babies 



A London Zoo hostess with some 
of the kids now to be seen on the 
Mappin Terraces. 


2000th birthday 
of French city 

*The 2000th anniversary of Lyons 
will be celebrated at this French 
city’s famous Fair, which opens on 
April 12. 

Traditionally founded by a 
colony of Phoenicians, Lyons be¬ 
came the capital of a Gallic tribe 
called the Segusiani, and in 43 n.c. 
was captured by the invading 
Romans. 

Long renowned for its silk in¬ 
dustry, which was introduced in 
the Middle Ages by Italian exiles, 
Lyons owes its growth as a centre 
of commerce largely to its position 
on the road from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Paris, which was here 
joined by roads running into the 
Alps. Today it is a busy city with 
a population of 460,000. 

CHILDREN RUN A 
NEWSPAPER 

A newspaper run entirely by 
children under 12 has been-started 
at Angmering, Sussex. Called the 
Older’s Mail, it is staffed by 
pupils. of the Older’s Charity 
School. They collect items of 
national, local, and school interest, 
and include television, films, and 
music criticism as well as cartoons. 
The editors are David Sturdee and 
Barbara Willie, both aged eleven. 

The idea behind the newspaper, 
says the headmaster, Mr. L. A. 
Baker, is to give a definite pur¬ 
pose to English lessons and to 
cultivate powers of observation. 


Australian schoolchildren are be¬ 
ginning to learn more about their 
homeland by travelling through it. 

Some 200 children from Mac- 
leod High School near Melbourne 
-set out recently on an 800-mile 
rail tour of Victoria, to be shown 
the industries and places of special 
historibal or geographical interest. 

They took their own mattresses,: 
bedrolls, sheets, and blankets, and 
every day of their fortnight’s trip 
they planned to produce their own 
newspaper, called TOK Topics. 


TOK stands for Train of Know¬ 
ledge. 

Everyone was given a job. 
Gangs of boys loaded equipment; 
girls looked after the food. 

Ten teachers and a nursing 
sister accompanied them, their 
hosts being local schoolchildren 
along the route. 

The whole trip would cost each 
student up,to £10 but half of the 
money must be earned and only- 
the remainder provided by parents. 

Similar tours will follow from 
other high schools. 





We dropped your Triumph from a helicopter! 




We took a Triumph up to 150 feet by helicopter, then 
dropped it on to the frost-hard ground. Crazy? Not at all 
—we just wanted to test the bottom bracket. Afterwards 
we took the bike back to the laboratory and took a good 
look at the bracket. We found the fall hadn’t done it a 
scrap of damage. 

Your Triumph is the world’s most tested bicycle. This 
helicopter test is just one way of proving how tough your 
Triumph is—that you can depend on it to take all the 
punishment you give it. Speed, looks, safety, reliability— 
all you want from a bike you get from a Triumph. It’s a 
scientific bicycle for a scientific age. 
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Lightweight Tourist; Carmine or 
Electric Blue finish, 19}", 21", 23* 
frame. Dunlop ‘White Sprite’ tyres 
‘Airseal* tubes, white celluloid 
mudguards. £ 18« I H *6 incl. P.T. 

£ I deposit and 38 weekly 


Palm Beach 


I payments of I 1/3 


l fndispensflMe extros: Stur may ~ Archer 
l 3-speedgeor £2.7.7,Sturme/-Archer 
l ‘Dynohub , hub//fht/ng£2./8.9 


The New triumph has science behind it 



A PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 



IS HEARD 


BASKERVILLES NEW PROGRAMME 

FOR SCHOOLS TV 




gHERLOCK Holmes stories have 
come very high in the voting 
for Request Week (April 20-26) I 
was told by David Davis of B B C 
Children’s Hour. So I expect many 
young listeners are tuning in the 
Hound of the Baskervilles serial 
scheduled to begin in the Light Pro¬ 
gramme last Sunday afternoon. As 


you would expect, Carleton Hobbs 
and Norman Shelley are taking the 
parts of Holmes and Dr. Watson, 
as they did in the Children’s Hour 
episodes.. 

Producer Patrick Dromgoole 
thinks the Baskervillc story, 
adapted by Felix Felton, is one of 
the best-suited to sound radio. The 



Carleton Hobbs as Sherlock Holmes, anil Norman Shelley as his 
devoted friend Dr. Watson 


incessant cry of the wind, the 
croak of the raven, and the un¬ 
earthly howl of the hound, create 
just the atmosphere needed. The 
Hound of the Baskervilles was 
published in 1902, the year that its 
author, Arthur Conan Doyle, 
received his knighthood. 

In order that they might be able 
to enter fully into the authentic 
Holmes atmosphere,. Carleton 
Hobbs and Norman Shelley paid 
a visit the other day to the Sher¬ 
lock Holmes Hotel, off North¬ 
umberland Avenue, London. Here 
a special room Has been set aside 
and furnished as a reconstruction 
of the famous apartment which 
the immortal detective is sup¬ 
posed to have occupied in Baker 
Street. 

Mr. John Ledgerwood, the land¬ 
lord, himself a Sherlock Holmes 
enthusiast, told me that many. 
families, children included, have 
been coming to see the Holmes 
apartment since it was set up next 
to the hotel’s grill room last 
December. 

. The room is made to appear as 
if Holmes and Watson had just 
gone out for a few minutes. On 
a breakfast plate is a half-eaten 
piece of toast with fresh teeth 
marks. 


J$ ookle ts w *th pictures have 
aMays been a great help in 
following sound radio Schools 
Broadcasts. Now the BBC has 
issued its first Schools T V booklet, 
and it certainly makes one wish for 
colour T V. Containing lovely 
coloured and black and white 
photos, it is called Birds, and has 
been prepared specially for a bird 
series for 11 and 12-year-olds on 
Fridays, starting in the summer 
term. The picture below is taken 
from the booklet, and shows Eric 
Simms, the BBC “ Birdman,” and 
his assistant, Bob Wade, recording 
bird song on the river. 

James Fisher, who writes the 
introduction, says you can study 
birds in town as well as country; 
there are interesting birds on every¬ 


body’s doorstep, in everybody’s 
garden. The series will deal with 
the way birds fly, build their nests, 
and rear their families. 

BBC, Schools T V begins its 
summer term on April 22 with 
Living in the Commonwealth, 
dealing specially with the West 
Indies to coincide with the visit of 
Princess Margaret and the Declara¬ 
tion of Federation’ 

In Associated-Rediffusion’s sum¬ 
mer schools’ term an outstanding 
scries will be Invitation to the 
Dance. Nine programmes on Fri¬ 
days will Help young viewers to a 
better understanding of dance and 
mime. Schoolchildren will them¬ 
selves take part in some pro¬ 
grammes, and there will be leading 
professional artists, too. 


books 


AIRCRAFT 


abc Russian Aircraft.. , * 2/6 

abc Royal Air Force .. .. 2/6 

abc Fleet Air Arm . . .. 2/6 

abc Civil Aircraft Markings 2/6 
abc Continental Military' 

Aircraft 3/- 
abc Helicopters.. .. 2/6 
abc Rockets and Space 

Travel 3/- 

abc Civil Aircraft 

Recognition 2/6 
abc Aircraft of World War I 2/6 


SHIPS 


abc Sea and Ships ., 
abc Ocean Liners 
abc Ocean Freighters 
abc Ocean Tankers 
abc British Tugs 
abc British Trawlers 


6/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 


abc Coastal Passenger Ships 2/6 
abc Coastal Cargo Ships .. 2/6 
abc British Warships .. 2/6 

abc Yachting ., .. 2/6 

abc Clyde Steamers ., .. 3/6 

British Canals . . .. . . 3/6 

Steamers of the Solent .. 2/6 

from all bookshops or from 

fill 

HAMPTON COURT. SURREY 


CAREERS IN DESIGN 


JJave you ever thought of be¬ 
coming an industrial designer? 
In the B B C Children’s , Hour on 
Saturday, the programme I Want To 
Be . . . will dramatise careers in de¬ 
sign—furniture, textiles, jewellery, 
silversmithing,' and light industry. 


Boys especially will be interested 
in product design—that is, design 
for light engineering—and it .will 
be shown how a grammar school 
pupil can take a course at the 
Royal College of Art without first 
attending a local Art school. 



FUN IN THE SECRET SERVICE 


Eric Simms and assistant Bob Wade recording bird song with the aid 
of a reflector microphone 

LISTEN TO THE BAND 


J^oars of laughter in the audience 
will add to viewers’ fun on 
Thursday evening when BBC 
television cameras invade the 
Whitehall Theatre for an excerpt 
from Simple Spymen. This new 
farce, in the tradition of the long- 
running Worm’s-Eye View and 
Dry Rot, stars Brian Rix and Leo 
Franklyn as two down-and-out 


street musicians who find them¬ 
selves quite by accident in the 
War Office, 

Before they can explain matters 
they are mistaken for British secret 
service agents in disguise, and are 
launched into a counter-espionage 
mission. If they don’t worry their 
opponents, they certainly scare 
themselves. * 


Jn the early days of TV brass 
bands were a source of worry 
to producers because reflections 
from the instruments flashed in the 
cameras. Sometimes the trumpets 
and trombones had to be dusted 
with face powder, 

T V cameras arc now more 
robust, and they certainly wbn’t 
wilt ‘on Saturday afternoon when 
the B B C take us on two visits to 
Friends’ Meeting House in London, 


to meet the National Youth Brass 
Band. Twice a year these 100 boys 
and girls, all under 18, come to¬ 
gether for a week of music-making. 

David Franklin will be intro- 
ducing them in two separate pro¬ 
grammes, marking the climax of 
their Easter course. In the first 
broadcast their guest conductor will 
be Sir Adrian Boult. In the second, 
the Band will have its own regular 
conductor, Dr. Denis Wright. 



Cameras on the Lillie Women 


Leo Franklyn and Brian Rix in a tight spot with Corporal Flight, played 
bv Raymond Cooney—a scene from Simple Spymen 


Little Women, Louisa M, Al- 
cott’s famous ; story set in 
America at the time of the Civil 
War, starts as a six-part serial in 
B II C Children’s TV on Sunday. 
It will be produced by Joy Haring- 
lon, who was responsible for the 
Jesus of Nazareth cycle of plays. 

. This is one of those stories that 
a lot of young viewers may know 
already. It tells of the March 
family, whose father is fighting in 
the War. Mrs. March has to go 
out to work. Meanwhile their four 
girls, Meg, Jo, Beth, and A my¬ 
all teenagers except Amy, • who ,is. 
only 12—show their independence 
in different ways, looked -after by 
Hannah the housekeeper. . 

The well-known actress Phyllis 


Calvert will play Mrs. March. 
Meg is played by Kate Cameron, 
Jo by Andr£e Melly, Beth by 
Diana Day, and Amy by Sylvia 
Davis. 

Man who came back 

Y°v c °uld call Alan Faulkner 
Taylor, a keen bird watcher 
who appears in BBCT V’s Look 
on Friday, the Man Who Came 
Back. During the war, when he 
was stationed in Yorkshire, he 
spent much. of his off-duty time 
observing waterfowl on the village 
pond at Nafferton. He never for¬ 
got Nafferton; and years after¬ 
wards he returned with his cine 
camera. 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS 


OF BRITAIN 

The National Parks' Commission was set up by Act of 
Parliament in December 1949 . It was entrusted with the 
important task of fixing the boundaries of the future 
National Parks and considering how best they could be - 
developed . A year later the Commission designated the 
Peak District as Britain's first National Park. Today 
there are ten National Parks in England and Wales , 
forming a precious part of our heritage. 

A CN correspondent will describe each of these parks in 
turn during the next ten weeks. In this introductory 
article, he deals with the scheme as a whole, and tells of 
the progress so far made by the National Parks Com- 
mission in this country . 


'J’he idea of national parks 

originated in the United 
States, among a group of explorers 
sitting round their camp fire one 
evening in the wilds of the Yellow¬ 
stone River in Montana. How fine 
it would be, they thought, if some¬ 
how the wonderful scenery around 
them could be preserved unspoiled 
for all time, to be enjoyed by 
countless generations yet unborn. 

On returning to Washington, 
these men won enthusiastic support 
for their idea, and less than two 
years later, in 1872, the. government 
of the day declared Yellowstone to 
be the first ^national park in the 
world. Today there are nearly 30 
national parks in the U.S. alone, 
and many more in other foreign 
countries and in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

FAR FROM ANY TOWN 

•Many 'national parks abroad, 
and particularly those outside 
Europe, cover vast tracts of wild 
country far from any towns or 
cities; remote country in which 
few people live, except wardens 
and rangers who help to protect 
and run the parks. Others, like 
the Kruger Park in South Africa, 
are wild-life sanctuaries where 
visitors can see strange and ex¬ 
citing wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. 

In a small country with a big 
population, like Britain, national 
parks are of a different character! 
So far as Britain is concerned,, 
national parks can perhaps best 
be described as extensive areas of 
beautiful landscape where the 
scenery is specially cared for, 
where people have ample oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying open-air re¬ 


creation, and where wild life 
and buildings of architectural or 
historic interest are carefully pro¬ 
tected from damage. 

While in many countries abroad 
the. actual land of the national 
parks is publicly owned, this is 
not so here. In Britain the designa¬ 



tion of a region as a national park 
makes no changes in land owner¬ 
ship. Visitors must therefore keep 
to roads and public footpaths 
unless special agreements have 
been made with private .land- ' 
owners to allow them to roam - 
at will*over their.hills and moor¬ 
lands. 

The National Parks and Access 
to the Countryside Act was passed 
in 1949. The National Parks 
Commission was then set up in 



Mil! dale, a hamlet in the Peak District National Park 


London, and it began its task by 
examining the Peak District, the 
Lake District, and Snowdonia. On 
December 28, 1950, the Peak Dis¬ 
trict was designated Britain’s first 
National Park. Today there are 
ten National Parks in England 
and Wales, as shown on our map. 

So far there are no national parks 
in Scotland, although a plan for 
six parks was put forward Shortly 
after the war. The National Parks 
Act does not extend to Scotland, 
and until there is further special’ 
legislation there cannot be national 
parks there. 

There arc, of course, many parts 
of the country which are scenically 
almost as fine as the ten National 
Parks, though often much smaller. 
Their existence ,was recognised 
when the National Parks Act was 
passed and power was provided to 
designate them as ‘‘areas of out¬ 
standing natural beauty-*” 

This gives their landscape 
character special protection 
against damage and 
makes money avail¬ 
able for removing 
. derelict buildings and 
other similar eyesores, 
as well as for plant¬ 
ing trees and provid¬ 
ing public. access to 
open country. 

The National Parks 
Commission is also 
busy establishing what 
are officially called 
“1 ong - distance 
routes.” These are 
essentially rough hill 
or coast paths, their 
. directions usually only 
marked by a mini¬ 
mum of signs. The 
Pennine Way from 
Edale in the Peak to 
the Scottish Border 
was the first and is 
probably the best 
known of all these routes. The 
others so far are the Pembroke¬ 
shire Coastal Path, the South-West 
Peninsula Coastal Path round parts 
of Devon and Cornwall, and Offa’s 
Dyke (made almost 12 centuries 
ago by Offa, King of Mercia) 
across the Welsh mountains. 

Covering 5250 - square miles— 
one-eleventh of the whole land 
area of England and Wales—our 
National Parks comprise: The 
Peak District, Lake District, 
Snowdonia, Dartmoor, Pembroke¬ 
shire Coast, North York Moors, 
Yorkshire Dales, Exmoor, North¬ 
umberland, and Brecon Beacons. 
The CN articles to follow will 
deal with them in that order. 

(Next week: The Peak National 
Park.) ' 

This Kind World 

Attracted by a dog-on-wheels in 
a magazine picture of the London 
Airport nursery, an Amsterdam 
lady wrote to the airport authori¬ 
ties. The toy was unobtainable 
in Holland and she was v most 
anxious to get one for her crippled 
baby daughter. 

There was the happiest of 
sequels. Two weeks later a toy 
dog was flown out to Amsterdam 
and . delivered to the delighted 
mother’s home as a gift from some 
of the staff at London Airport. , 


V- s' v ■ V --/' < Hvx.l 



Two-way plane 

This strange-looking aircraft lias been designed for the U.S. 
Army so that it can take ofF like a normal plane or rise verti¬ 
cally like a helicopter. Built at Torrance, California, it is 
here seen with the propellers in position for a normal flight. 
By turning them horizontally the aircraft will rise vertically. 


onesse 

"n 1956 a group of amateur divers went to the Scilly Islands 
and explored unknown territory—below the sea. It was the 
first underwater expedition ever organised in Britain, and the 
full story of it is told in a fascinating new book called The 
Lost Land, by John Dunbar (Collins, 18s.). • - 

One of the objects of this They had. some anxious moments, 



underwater quest was to find out 
whether there is any truth behind 
the. legend of the . lost, land of 
Lyonesse, celebrated in Arthurian 
romance. 

Tradition says that Lyonesse 
lay between Cornwall and the 
Scilly Islands and had been sud¬ 
denly drowhed in a great flood. 

“According to myth,” writes 
Mr. Dunbar, “Lyonesse had ex¬ 
isted during a Golden Age when 
peace and piety ruled the land, 
for among its pleasant pastures 
had been 140 parish churches. In 
stormy weather their bells could 
still be heard ringing beneath the 
waves—or so the legend went.” 

FISHERMEN’S .TALES 

Old talcs told of fishermen 
bringing up stained-glass windows 
in their nets, and on clear days 
seeing the tombstones in a 
drowned churchyard. 

Yet the myth may have been 
founded on fact, for there is evi¬ 
dence that in some bygone age the 
main Scilly Isles were joined to¬ 
gether as one large island. Over 
1500 years ago -a Roman writer 
referred to the Scillies as “ Sylinam 
insulam ” — using the singular, 
which suggests that in his. day 
they formed one island. Much 
later other writers referred to the 
ruins of walls and buildings which 
were visible on the shallow flats 
at low tide—and which may since 
have been buried by the ever- 
shifting sands. 

TRICKY BUSINESS 

Diving from a small boat in the 
Scillies can be a tricky business 
—strong and intricate currents run 
between them. A weather-beaten 
islander, hearing of the divers’ in¬ 
tentions, gave them a dismal 
record of boats wrecked during 
his forty years at sea. “And all 
them boats,” he went on with a 
contemptuous glance at the 
amateurs, “was in the hands of 
real sailors, men as had been sail¬ 
ing among the islands for years 
and knew them like the backs of 
their hands.” 

Humbled but undaunted, the 
underwater archaeologists ven¬ 
tured into the treacherous, rock- 
strewn waters in their small craft. 


but no .serious mishaps as, in 
rubber suits with aqualungs, they 
swam in a garden of gently sway¬ 
ing seaweed, eyed disdainfully by 
passing fish. Diving was a nevV 
experience for Mr. Dunbar, and 
the beauty of this mysterious 
world beneath the wind-swept sur¬ 
face fascinated him enormously. 

The party even used a balloon-, 
borne camera to photograph the 
sea-bed, but they did not pene¬ 
trate .the secret'of the Lost Land. 


NEW BOOKS 

The Amazing 
Mr. Whisper 

BRENDA MACROW 

Do you believe in 
* the little people ’? 

Read of the strange and 
secret world to which 
Kathy and Ronnie are 
introduced and you will 
wonder—as they did— 

Is It REAL ? 

10/6 net 

Cormorant on 
Patrol 

GEORGE HALEY 

Secret agents— 
shots at dead o' night- 
submarines—depth charges— 
human torpedoes— 
marooning in sea caves 

You will find them all 
in this latest racy 
Cormorant tale. i 

i . 

8^6 net 

from BLAGKIE 
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A square in the centre of Nicosia, capital of the island 


Spinning while the water-cans are filling 




CYPRUS 


A village cofTce-shop is a fine meeting-place for a gossip 


Cyprus is the third biggest bitter strife owing to the cam- 
island in the Mediterranean. paign . for Enosis, union with 
Its area is 3572,squard miles, less Greece. Turkish Cypriots are 
than .half that of Wales. The violently opposed to this and 
population is just over half a demand partition of the island 
nullion, 80 per cent being Greek- between Greece and Turkey. 
Cypriots and 18 per cent Turkish- Britain is trying to' find a solu- 
Cypriots. ' tion ' acceptable to all parties 

■: concerned, but in the meantime 

herb were people living in is going ahead with more 
Cyprus as long ago as 3700 plans for the island’s well-being. 
B.c., and it was ruled in turn by 

Assyrians, Persians, Egyptians, island has many industries, 

Romans, Venetians, and Turks. but agriculture is the main 
In 1878 the island came under occupation. Principal products 
the - administration of / Great are cereals, potatoes, :carobs 
Britain, although nominally re- (locust; beans, used for cattle 
maining Turkish territory. It fodder), citrus fruits, and vine 
was^‘annexed in 1914, and in products. The principal exports 
1925 became a British colony. are minerals (including cupreous 
^ concentrates and pyrites, iron 

Jjuring the last few years pyrites/ asbestos), their value in 
Cyprus has been a scene of 1957 being over £10,000,000. 

The photographs are reproduced by. courtesy of the Government of Cyprus 



Crapes from the famous Cyprus vineyards 

.' • 



Shelling beans from the fruitful Cyprus soil 
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Muzzled oxen arc a familiar sight despite the advent of modern transport 


Weighing produce in a village co-operative store. The priest is also a farmer 
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Cruising holidays 
on our canals 

One of the best ways of enjoy- AU three take one through some 
ing the countryside is to see it beautiful country, and have much 
from a cabin cruiser on England’s of interest near their banks. The 
rivers and canals. Inland cruises Lee, for example, is where Izaak 
are becoming more and more Walton fished, and his Compleat 
popular, and British Waterways Angler mentions several places on 
hopes to bring more boats into the river. Among historic places 
service for five-day trips like the on the Staffordshire and Worcester- 
one in the Water Rambler, for shire Canal is Whittington, where 
instance, which runs from Oxford there is an old inn that was the 
to Birmingham. On this cruise manor house of Sir William de 
passengers sleep in hotels, but Whittington, grandfather of Dick 
many holiday-makers ’ prefer to Whittington, 
hire their own boats, sleep on The Shropshire Union Canal 
board, and plan their own routes, —familiarly known as the 
Such cruises, which can run into “Shroppie”—passes over many 
hundreds of miles* take adventur- high embankments and through 
ous boaters through England’s deep, tree-covered cuttings which, 
little-known canals. No, longer are a tribute to the skill of the 



Cruising on a stretch of the Macclesfield Canal 


highways ‘ of commerce, these great Thomas Telford, who here 
waterways are mostly'quiet back- established his reputation as a 
waters, the haunt of heron and canal builder, 
kingfisher. These canals have many locks 

It is easy to plan such inland —many on the Shropshire Union 
voyages with the aid of the ex- are arranged in “flights” like 
cellent two-shiUing booklets issued stairs—but the amateur need not 
by British Waterways. Three be daunted by them. The book- 
recent ones describe the Lee and lets give instructions about their 
Stort river and canal system, which use- 

runs from London to Hertford More information about these 
and Bishop’s Stortford; the inland trips can be obtained from 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire British Waterways, 163 Euston 
Canal; and the Shropshire Canal. Road, London, N.W.l. 


Harmonica 
school for 
teachers 

In recent years the harmonica 
has become highly popular. Well- 
known composers, Gordon Jacob 
and . Vaughan Williams among 
them, have written special pieces 
for this instrument. There is in¬ 
creasing recognition, too, that it 
can be useful in encouraging 
interest in music and infilling gaps 
in school bands. 

Now comes news that a summer 
schobl is to be held in August 
amid the beautiful' surroundings 
of Worcester College, Oxford, to 
help schoolteachers who wish to 
run harmonica classes. The autumn 
term should see many new har¬ 
monica classes hard at work after 
this week’s intensive study. It is 
being arranged by Messrs. Hohner 
of 11-13 Farringdon Road, Lon¬ 
don, E.C.l, and further particulars 
may be obtained from them. 



BIRD VISITORS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 


Many British bird-watchers make 
annual visits to the famous bird 
sanctuary called the Carmargue, 
at the delta of the Rhone, For 
here, on the Mediterranean shores 
of southern France, some of our 
rarer British visitors nest regu¬ 
larly' and many other migratory 
birds pass that way. 

, The latest Report of the Station 
Biologique de la Tour du Valat, 
which is the centre for studying 
the .wildlife there, mentions teal 
(small wild duck) ringed there in 
February, one of which was found 
two months later in Cumberland, 
and another found the following 
December in Dorset. The French 
name for the teal, by the way, is 
la sarcelle. Other specimens ringed 
in winter^ at the Carmargue went 
on to Spain and Italy, and in 
spring to Britain, Germany, Fin¬ 
land, and Russia. 

The flamingoes, for which the 
reserve is famous, travelled to 


Spain, Italy and Tunis. A coot 
(la foulque) turned up in Ger¬ 
many, a snipe (/e bccassin) in 
Tunis, and a blackbird (merle) in 
Switzerland. 

A special study has been made 
of the autumn migration of le 
chevalier sylvain, the wood-sand¬ 
piper, which is sometimes seen on 
British marshes and sewage-farms 
during its migrations. As many, 
as 50,000 or more of these waders 
may rest at the Carmargue during 
their journey along the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, whereas we rarely 
see more than odd ones in Britain. 
They generally visit freshwater 
marshes and fields, and come from 
north-western Europe. 

At the Carmargue. they stay 
about a month resting while the 
adult birds moult their wing and 
tail feathers. But this moult is 
not completed before they leave 
for the south. The weight of the 
birds increases after the rest from 


their long journey, although they 1 
moult by about 20 per cent, anti 
sometimes by 35 per cent. The 
juvenile birds, which arrive after 
the adults, moult their body 
feathers, and they, too, fatten 
before they leave. 

We rarely see enough wood- 
sandpipers in Britain to carry out 
such detailed observations. E.H. 

New colours for 
Shakespeare’s town 

Stratford-upon-Avon has had a 
coat-of-arms—three leopards’ heads, 
and a chevron—for more than 
three centuries, but its colours 
have never been settled. Now the 
College of Arms in London has ; 
been asked to register colours so 
that the arms of Shakespeare’s 
town can officially display its 
leopards in red and the chevron 
in blue on a gold shield. 


MICAH CLARKE—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s story of the Monmouth Rising (3) 



More dragoons appeared and Dccimus, who The officer told the peasants that King James’s Sir Gcrvas Jerome was then seen leaving the Then the dragoons attacked, one troop charging 
had assumed command of the peasants, told army was drawing round Monmouth. lie said they rebels and there were angry shouts. But lie was down the road and another galloping across the 
them to put two of their waggons across the might yet save their skins if they gave up their not deserting them. Having no pistols, ho fields towards the hedge. Dccimus had told 
road, one at the head of their column and the leaders. Decimus drew his pistol and told him to intended securing those of the fallen officer, all the men who had muskets or pistols to lie 
other at the rear, so that between the waggons go away, or lie would fire. The officer ignored him Puzzled at first, the dragoons soon realised that under the front waggon. Their fire scattered 
and the roadside hedges they had a defensive and continued his speech. Again Dccimus warned this gaily dressed cavalier was no friend, and and drove hack the troop charging them. But 
position. Then a dragoons officer rode up him, hut he look no notice.and Decimus fired, Tho bullets whistled around him. Doffing his hat a dozen of the other troop forced their way 
and called on them to surrender. The Puritan officer wheeled liis horse, hut before he had gone far mockingly. Sir Gervas returned with the pistols through the hedge and began fighting furiously 
peasants replied by singing a hymn ho fell dead. amid cheers from the peasants.- with the ill-armed farmers and rustics. 


Wliat chance have Micali and his friends of reaching Monmouth’s forces? See next week’s instalment 
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SECRET OF THE GORGE 


Malcolm 


The Lone Fillers and Nicholas 
Whiteflower, have set up camp in 
a field not far from Bringewood 
Manor, which ■■■ they intend to 
explore in the hope of finding the 
missing Whiteflower Necklace, 
c. stolen, some forty years earlier and 
believed hidden in the Manor or 
grounds. As they are putting up 
their tents a strange woman warns 
them of trouble if -they do not 
leave at once. They ignore the 
warning, but it makes them won¬ 
der what queer things are going on 
there. Later, when they . are in the 
Manor, the foreman of a gang of 
workmen suddenly appears and 
threatens them. 

12. Intruder in Ihc niglil 

HP]IE man’s eyes narrowed, as he 
.glared'at the Lone Piners. , 
*“This is the last time. I shall 
wdrn you,” he growled. .“Get out 
and stay out unless you* want to 
get hurt.” \ 

Tom, who had been getting 
angrier and angrier, suddenly ex¬ 
ploded, into words. .“Get hurt? 
Who's going to hurt us?. Not you, * 
mister, and ’ don’t you try it on. 
You two girls go ahead with the 
twins and Mackie, please. Just 
wait for us at the top of the hill.” 

Peter laughed, grabbed Mary's 
hand, and led the way out into 
the sunshine. Jenny,-Dickie, and 
Macbeth followed reluctantly. 
Nicholas, stood uneasily between 
the two older boys. 

“There's something funny going 
on around here,” David said. 
“What with two strange men pull¬ 
ing up floorboards and bashing the 
place about, and people warning 
us to get out. We were wonder-' 

* ing whether we ought to tell the 
police.” 

Nasty customer 

The foreman looked them up . 
and down for a few seconds. 

“Now look here,” . he began 
more quietly, “I don't want no 
trouble, blit what I said goes. 
Don’t let me or any of my men 
see you here again, or you’ll get 
hurt.” Then, to their surprise, he 
walked out and left them. 

“He’s a nasty customer,” David 
said tersely. “And I think he's in 
with those two men we found here 
thc^ other day. They've probably 
bribed him to keep us out.”, 
Nicholas nodded and Tom 
grunted his agreement. 

“The girls are waiting for us, 
and. you've got something else to 
show us, haven’t you, Nicky?, An 
old-mill?” t 

As they stepped out into the 
. sunshine, the foreman was * dis¬ 
appearing round the corner of the 
house towards the sound, of. the 
house-breakers' drills. 

David.told the others what he 
thought about the foreman, and 
they were all rather serious as - 
they walked down to the bow 
bridge again. 

“I don’t like that bloke” Tom 
said. “I wouldn’t mind having a 


row with him. We started some¬ 
thing, Jen^ when we went to Lud¬ 
low with your dad and found the 
letter in that old sofa.” - 

Nicholas led them through their 
camp^ which had not been dis¬ 
turbed,' - to ; the track along. the 
river bank, and then turned to the 
1 right. The river narrowed and ran 
faster here into another gorge. 

“Follow me now,” he called 
out, and ducked under an over¬ 
hanging branch. “The mill is just 
round the corner.’.’ 

In a few minutes they came to 
the old mill and an adjoining 
cottage. Both looked derelict and 
forgotten. Tiles had begun to 
slide from their rotting roofs, and 
what once had been a garden in 
front of the cottage, was now :a 
wilderness. Oddly enough, some¬ 
body had boarded up the glassless 
windows and the doors so that 
it would not be easy to get inside. 

“I haven’t been down here for 
ages,” Nicholas told them. “There 
are always bats in there, and rats, 
too.” 

Back to camp 

“What fun,” Peter said in rather 
a small voice. “Tve got'an idea. 
Let's all go back to camp now 
and have - a good meal and an 
early night. We’re all tired and 
we've got a lot to talk about, and 
we can’t break into these horrible 
places now even if we wanted to.” 

They went back to camp, lit a 
fire, and made one meal of tea 
and supper just as the sun went 
down behind the cliffs of . the 
gorge. Long before the meal was 
over the twins were fighting ^ to 
keep awake, and made no objec¬ 
tion when Peter suggested that 
they should turn in. 

Nicholas went next to his single 
tent. They were all surprised that 
he was proving a pleasant and 
enterprising companion. He was 
almost embarrassingly anxious to 
make up for his ’ previous 
behaviour. 

Then the two girls went off to 
collect more wood for the fire, and 
when they came back Jenny said 
that she couldn’t stay awake any- 
longer. '. 

“I’ll come, soon, Jen,” Peter 
said. “I’m not sleepy now and I 
won’t disturb you. I can slip into 
my. sleeping bag without you 
knowing anything about it.” 

Talking it over 

■ So Jenny said “Good-night” to 
the -boys and crept into the tent 
she.was sharing with Peter. As 
she fell asleep she heard the mur¬ 
mur • of voices, and through the 
canvas saw the flickering flames of 
the camp fire. 

David, Peter, and Tom talked 
quietly for nearly an hour. They 
went over everything from the 
beginning, understanding now that 
the two men Tom and Jenny had 
first seen in the saleroom had 
some knowledge of the White¬ 
flower diamonds, and were search¬ 
ing desperately for them. They 


could not place the woman who 
had tried to frighten them away, 
and were not sure about the fore¬ 
man. Peter was particularly wor¬ 
ried by the idea that Harriet might 
have hidden the necklace in the 
old mill or the cottage^ 

“We must find out from Miss 
Whiteflower whether the milLwas 
working when the necklace was 
stolen. ’Where the water’ sort of 
fits it, doesn’t it? I must say I 
hate the idea of searching those 
ruins. Nicholas doesn’t seem to 
mind, though. P’r’aps we can 
leave it to him? Tell you what, 
David. Just read the copy of the 
letter over to us again and see if 
we’ve missed anything. Here's my 
torch.” 

Mackie on the watch 

Mackie, curled up by the fire, 
stirred and grunted as she stum¬ 
bled against him. It was dark 
now. There was no moon yet, but 
the stars were bright. The fire 
was dying, and as David took the 
copy of the letter from his wallet 
and began to read to them by the 
light of.the torch, Mackie sat up 
and pricked his ears. . 

Neither Peter nor Tom inter¬ 
rupted as David read the words 
poor Harriet Brown had written 


on the last tragic day 
of her life, but just as 
he reached the last 
words, “ where the 
. water,” . M a c b et h 
barked warningly and 
dashed off into the 
darkness towards the 
river bank. David, 
with the torch, was 
after him in a flash, 
but Tom tripped over 
one of the tent pegs 
and Peter fell with 
him. 

Now the night was 
pandemonium. Some-, 
where not far away 
Mackie was growling 
and barking. Some¬ 
one was cursing, too, 
and then Mackie 
yelped in pain, and 
there followed *a 
prodigious noise of. 
somebody blundering 
undergrowth. 



David took the letter from his wallet and began 
to read to them 


through 
Then Peter heard 
David say, “Good boy, Mackie. 
Well done,” and she ran to meet 
him. 

They met at the river bank. 
Tom came pounding up behind 
them, and- then David * gasped, 
“Here’s the-torch, Peter. Shine it 
on Mackie. I think he was kicked, 
or he would’have gone after the 
chap. Can you see? He’s in my 
arms.” 

Peter took the torch from 
David’s hand and pressed the* 
button.. Mackie was struggling to 
free himself. His cars were cocked, 
his tail was wagging, and between 
his firmly-clenched teeth was a 
piece, of reddish-brown tweed. 


Peter and Tom stared at Mackie 
and the piece of cloth. 

“What is it?” Peter asked. 

« “A piece of someone's trousers 
.or coat,” David answered. “I 
didn't see the man. He’d' gone 
before I came up. He must , have 
given Mackie a nasty kick before 
he went.” » . * ; 

“But he’s left a nice clue 
behind,” Tom muttered. “I wish 
I could have caught him. I’d'have 
given him something for kicking a 
dog.” . 

Peter clutched Tom’s arm. \ 

; “But how awful,” she gasped. 

“ How awful.. Don’t you realise 
what has happened? He must 
have been listening to us talking. 

Continued on page 10 



MAKE WE MOST 
OF YOUR 
POCKET MOMEY 


6 0 0 


Spend it on “Palm” Toffee Bare. They’re 
BIG t They’re lovely l And they’re 
only 3d, each! Six delicious 
flavours including Banana 
. Split, Strawberry Split, 
and Creemy . . . also 
' Chocolate Nougat, 

Liquorice, and 
'Fruit <& Nut, All 
mouth-watering. 

All absolutely 
wonderful. You get 
dots of lovely • 
toffee for 3d! 

Double size Gd., 

What value 1 So — 

«. TtfCfC fNTO 
THE HEW 




T - b}.c.y... 
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20 diff* Q.E, FREE? 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 
OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must solid 3d. 
for. postage. {Abroad 1 /- 
extra Reg-d.) Monthly 
selections otir special¬ 
ity. Adult collectors 
catered for. . If you wish 
you may join - “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB," 
Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine gifts. Approvals 
' sent monthly. (Postal See. 
list. .1897.) 

We aim to please. 
Parents’ or Headmaster’s 
permission required. 

Canterbury, Kent. 


101 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Catalogue Value 10/- gj _. 

WL 
E 
E 

Simply give us your name and address and 
enloso 3d. for postage and we will send 
this WONDERFUL PACKET OF 
STAMPS ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE. In addition marvellous Approvals 
Will accompany each gift. No obligation to 
buy anything. 

PLEASE TELL YOU 11 PARENTS. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept, W54), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 




We offer YOU an ultra-rapid British- 
Made Gratispooi film FREE! So that 
you may try the amazing Gratispooi 
Developing and Printing Service. NO 
“CATCH,” Send this advert, with 
name, address and Gd. stamp to cover 
postage, packing, etc. Free film will 
be sent by return. THESE SUES 
ONLY—620, 120 and 127. Famous 
for 20 years. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.3), GLASGOW, C.1 



The Lesdix Crystal Set 

35/« complete 

, plus 216 postage 

This neat, at¬ 
tractive, de-luxe 
table model 
wireless receiver 
needs only a 
good aerial for 
sweet, clear 
reception. The 
case, illustrated here, can be supplied 
in pastel shades of pink, green, 
orange or yellow. It is fitted with 
a tapped aerial coil, variable con¬ 
denser, germanium diode detector 
(no adjustment needed) and trans¬ 
former; double headphones, all 
aerial, earth and headphone plugs 
and sockets also supplied. Tested 
and ready for immediate use. 

ELECTRAD1X RADIOS 

Dept. S, 214 Queenstown Road, 
Battersea, S.W.8. MACaulay 2159 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


12lIorm Island 

Tr/augulars 2/- 
100 China ... 1/6 
100 Austria ... 2/3 
50 Now Zealand 2/6 


25 Malta 
100 Italy 
50 India 
25 llgypt 
200 Germany ... 
10 Gold Coast 
10 Kenya 


3 h 
2 /- 
1/3 
1/3 
3/- 

ip 


100 Gt. Britain 

(AH Obsolete) 0/6 
10 Iceland . ... 1/3 
100 Hungary .... 2/- 
50 Tin 1 aild ... 1/3 
500 Brit. Empire 
(Cat. over £7)25/- 
200 Brit. Empire 5/6 
25 Guatemala 2/- 
10 Barbados ... 2/- 
25 Ceylon ... 1/8 
25 Malaya ... 1/6 


Please add 3d, for return postage. 
Full Price Lint sent Free of Charge. No 
Approvals. Orders despatched per return— 
NO WAITING. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WOULD 
CATALOGUE, 1958 EDN., 1,597 Pages, 
Price^21/- f Postage 1/9. 
d. A. L, FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 
‘^Experiments” 

1/2 

“Formulae” 

1/2 

‘* Home 
Chemistry ” 
(New Ed.) 2/10 
, Post paid 
(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 
DEulil 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London,N. 16 



• New Season s ^ | 

| OILKWORM jCjGGS | 

j Now available. For rearing on mulberry, ( 
! or lettuce, 100 eggs, combined with a j 
{ booklet with full rearing instructions 2/6. * 

i JOHN A. ANGEL (CN), \ 

| 20 Edward Ave., Rishopstoke, Eastleigh, 1 
Hampshire ..! 


pniMP THE NEW ROYAL 
L||L|i HISTORICAL 

F II Lit COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
Coronation & Silver Wedding Stamps Free 

This packet containing Australian, 
Nigerian & South African Coronation 
stamps also Australian Royal Visit and a 
Silver Wedding stamp, is offered' FRED to 
applicants for my Bargain Approvals- and 
enclosing 3d; for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying. 
S.W.SALM0M(C28),119 Beech croft Rd,,Ipswich 


100 STAMPS FREE 

These 100 difTercut stamps which include 
a large pictorial and many elusive stamps 
will be given free to all who 6cnd 4d. in 
stamps and request discount Approvals, 
P/case tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP COMPANY (CN) 
Hcysoms Avenue, Grcenliank, Norlhwich, 
- — .... Cheshire 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS! 




S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from 

R. Ilarvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 1 ^ ; 

S- 



Teacher’s Name 




Stamp News 

Japan's latest issue shows a cross- 
section of a new tunnel link¬ 
ing the islands of Honshu and 
Kyushu. * ■ 

JJudolf Diesel, inventor of the 
heavy-oil engine, is featured 
on two new stamps—one from 
Western Germany, the other from 
the Saar. He was born in 1858. 

gjwEDEN, host country for the 
coming World Soccer Cup, 
will mark the great competition 
with a set of three stamps. 

Qan Marino has plans for a four- 
value set showing famous 
mountaineers. 

JhiE Bayeux Tapestry will be 
featured on a French stamp 
later this year. s 

Qeveral countries will issue 
special Brussels Exhibition 
stamps. There'will be a six-value 
set from Belgium herself, and a 
single from France, one from 
Luxemburg, and a pair from 
Portugal, and this U.S. stamp 

m ' ...... 

te 

m 
im 
m 

IP" 

if 

showing'the American pavilion at 
the Exhibition. 
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Storing the 
Sun’s heat , 

In this plastic ball on 
a building at Caracas, 
Venezuela, the Sun’s 
rays arc captured and 
stored to provide power 
‘for an electric clock. 
The ball, 40 inches in 
diameter, has eight cells 
in which energy from 
the Sun can be stored 
for 100 days. 


Guests of the GPO 


Every year a number of 
students, generally young men, 
are allowed the opportunity of 
making a special study of aspects 
of the British Post Office. 

For example, three students of 
the Malayan Postal Services have 
been studying British methods in 
and around Manchester for the 
past 18 months. In many post 
offices throughout the United 
Kingdom men from all parts of 
the Commonwealth can be seen 
helping in the work and learning 
at first hand how Britain runs her 
Post Office, which is now more 
than 300 years old. 

The fame, of the British Post 
Office is world wide. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that other 


SECRET OF THE GORGE 


Continued from page 9 

and he would have heard David 
reading out the letter. He would 
have heard the last sentence about 
‘ where the water,’ and now he^ 
knows as much as we do.” 

Tom and David stared at her 
and realised that she was speaking 
the truth. Whoever had been 
listening to them out there in the 
night had now gone away with a 
vital clue! 

“Well, we can’t do anything 
about iC now. The damage is 
done,” David said, taking the piece 
of tweed from Mackie’s mouth. 
“Make anything of that, Tom?” 

Tom took the cloth and exam¬ 
ined it closely. 

Cloth clue 

“I should say I do,” he replied. 
“I bet this is from the edge of the 
chap’s trousers, and I know who 
wears trousers of this ghastly 
colour. It’s the man with the 
specs. The tall, thin man who 
tried to buy the sofa at the sale.” 

“And that was the sofa in which 
you and Jenny found the letter 
written by Harriet Brown confess¬ 
ing to stealing the Whiteflower 
necklace,” Peter said. “Are you 
beginning to make anything out of 
it? What does it all mean? Did 
he know there was a letter hidden 
in the sofa, a letter that gave a 
clue to* the hidden necklace? And 
who is he? That’s what I’d like 
to know.” 

The three \yere now walking 
back to the camp, and they 
dropped their voices as they came 
to the tents where the others were 
still sleeping, 

“I wish I did know what it all 
meant, Peter,” David murmured. 
“I wish I knew who those two 


men were we saw in the Manor 
the other day tearing up the floor¬ 
boards in Harriet Brown’s room. 
But if we don’t know who they 
are, at least it’s fairly safe to say 
that they must be after the same 
thing as we are, and now it’s going 
to be a race between us. Who’s 
going to find the Whiteflower 
Diamonds first?” 

To be continued 


countries, especially those on the 
way up, should wish to know 
something of the working of our 
postal, telephone, and telegraph 
services. This is done by sending 
over some of their staff to be 
guests, during their working hours, 
of the G.P.O. 

They do their share of work at 
the desk and they also take part 
in the day-to-day operations. On 
the postal side this may mean, 
'collecting, sorting, and delivering 
the mail. • Those who are in¬ 
terested in Telecommunications. 
will work in the offices of tele-' 
phone managers, and later in tele¬ 
phone exchanges, perhaps at the 
switchboard. Should they be 
keen on engineering, then they 
study problems which arise in a 
telephone exchange. 

If the visitor has a major in¬ 
terest in banking, he is probably 
given a job in the Post Office Sav¬ 
ings Bank, the largest of its kind 
in the world, and there learns how 
more than 20 million deposit ac- 
; counts are kept up-to-date. 

These visitors are given every 
assistance by Post Office staffs and 
they return home with valuable 
knowledge based on generations 
of experience. 


OLD-TIME GARS 



No. 12. THE 1902 OLDSMOBILE 

\ 

Bv 1902 America was getting' the seat, was a single cylinder 


into its stride in making 
cars, and some were being ex¬ 
ported to England, This Olds- 
mobile “Buggy” was very 
popular, and altogether over 
5000 were sold in this country. . 
The frame and springs were in 
one unit. The water-cooled 
engine, which was placed under 


with chain drive to the back 
wheels,. It developed five h.p. 
and gave a top -speed of about 
35 m.p.h. The price of the car 
was £150. 

, As a demonstration of its 
“ toughness,” this car, was 
driven up the steps of the old 
Crystal Palace. 
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ROWING IS NOT SO EASY 


I PUZZLE I 
| PARADE 1 


RE ARRANGE THE NUMBERS 
r J^HE numbers from 1 to 8 are 
shown in each diagram below. 
Add the numbers round the sides 
of each square and you will find 




that they total 12 in the left-hand 
square and 13 in the right-hand 
one. j 

Can you arrange the same num¬ 
bers round the sides so that the 
total is 14 in one case and 15 in 
the other? 


IIOW MANY BUNS? 

“H ow m any hot-cross buns did 
you eat last week?” Tommy 
asked his friend Stephen. “Well,” 
Stephen replied, “if I'd had twice 
as many, and half as many, then 
three more, I’d have eaten 
thirteen.” How many did he eat? 

BIBLE CHARACTERS 

Here are the names of five great 
Biblical figures] each famed for 
one of the qualities in the second 
list . Can you link them correctly ? 
For Example : Solomon—wisdom. 

Solomon, Job, Daniel, 
Samson, Methuselah. 
Wisdom, fearlessness, strength, 
long life, patience. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TLXere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of words. 

Each numbered sentence below is followed by three answers 
or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one is 
correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or. six correctly is very good. • 

(Answers are given in column 3) 


1. Her manner is congenial. 

A—Agreeable. 

B—In-born. 

C—Icy. 

.2. He is an intransigent pupil. 

A—Never tires of work. 

B—Docs not stay long. 

C—Difficult to deal with. 

3. We must refer to the agenda. 
A—Price list. 

B—Foregoing notes. 

C—Programme of business. 


4. He is writing an obituary. 

A—Regular daily report. 

B—Long complaint. 

C—Note of someone’s death. 

5. The results of our experiment 

have been nullified. 

A—Made worthless. 

B—Officially recognised. 

C—Double-checked. 

6. These . ancient records are 

authentic. 

A—Written by hand. 

B—Misleading. 

C—Proved genuine. 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Measures 
of land, 5 Rested. 8 Anger. 
9 Era. 11 Wooden beam in roof. 
13 Trade Union. 14 Vegetable. 


16 True 


or exact. 17 Cradle. 


19 Joined together. 21 French for 
and. 23 Snuggle together. 25 All 
birds hqvc them. . 27 Afternoon 
meal. 28 Secret agent. 29 Appoint¬ 
ment. 

READING DOWN. 1 Atmos¬ 
phere. 2 Packing-case. 3 Roll 
up again. 4 Noticed. 5 Thus. 
6 Deed. 7 You have ond on each 
hand. 10 Stings. 12 Attempting. 
15 Attractive. 16 Vistas. 18 Lazes. 

20 :Birds’ home. 22 End. 24 
Consume. 26 New York. 

Answer next week 


FIVE WORDS 

‘ The five words required by the 
dues are all spelt the same with 
the exception of the first letter. 
goMETiiiNG you use at school. 
You hang things on these. 
People who deal with food. 
Cosy places. Noisy birds. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

5 8 8 4 3 


Rc-arrange llie 
mimbere 


2 7 



NONSENSE 

* N ow > w ^ at a sentry?” asked 
teacher. 

“Speak up, Jane, don’t keep your 
head bent'! ” 

“I think,” said poor Jane with 
stutter, , 

“It’s a f-factory where they make 
scent.” . 

IIOWLER 

J ^ pharmacy is a school for 
farmers. 

SPOT THE ... 

LARGE WHITE BUTTERFLY as it 

flutters in the spring sunshine. 
The forewings of the male are 
white edged with black, but 

those of the 
female have 
the black dots 
and a small 
smudge, as 
seen in the 
illustration. The tiny, yellow eggs 
are conical in shape and generally 
laid on cabbage plants. The cater¬ 
pillars hatch out by gnawing a 
hole in the shell, then quickly 

begin feeding on the cabbage 

leaves. A flower which is also a 
favourite food of the Large White 
butterfly is the nasturtium. 

PARTY GAME 

This game is suitable for, say, six 
to 15 players. Each will need 
a pencil and two small slips of 
paper, 

• Ask the players to write on one 
slip some mishap or accident that 
might occur to them any day; for 
example: smashed a cup; broke a 
shoelace; lost the dog; was late 
for school. On the other slip of 
paper players must state what was 
done to put the matter right. 

Collect all the “What hap¬ 
pened ” slips and mix them in one 
pile, and the “Remedy” slips in 
another. Now let each player take 
two slips, one from each pile, and 
read the two together. The results 
will be very amusing. 

UNGALLANT 

“J've often wondered why the 
Medieval Era was known as 
the Dark Ages.”- 
“ “I suppose it was because it 
"was knight time.” 


How many buns ? Four. 

Bilile characters. Solomon—wisdom ; Job— 
patience ; Daniel—fearlessness ; Samson— 
strength ; Methuselah—long life. 

Five words. Books, hooks, cooks, nooks, 
rooks. 


JUST. A FEW WORDS 

A Congenial means of the same spirit 
or tnstes ; sympathetic. (From ’ Latin 
con , with, and genialis —pleasant.) 

C’ Intransigent means refusing to come 
to any understanding. (From Latin in, 
not, and iransigere, to carry through or 
transact.) 

C Agenda means things to he done; 
- programme of business for a meeting, 
(From Latin agenda — agere , to do.) 

C An obituary is an account of a person 
who has died, or n notice of his death. 
(From Latin obitus —death.) 

A To nullify is to make valueless or 
meaningless. (From Latin nullificure —- 
nullus , none, ond facere, to make.) 

C Authentic means genuine ; established 
as trustworthy. (From Greek authentikos , 
original, genuine.) % ... 


JACKO’S IDEA BLOSSOMS QUICKLY IN THE SPRING 



Having watched'the Boat Race, 
Billy waskeen to havd a go at 
rowing himself. “It looks jolly 
good fun,” he said. “I reckon I 
could row quite easily ” 

He spoke to Paul about it when 
they met. “Lopks easy enough to 
me, too,” Paul agreed; “All you 
have to do is put the oar in the 
water and. pull. There’s nothing 
to it. We’ll have to try it some 
time.” 

So when Mummy and Daddy 
said that they would go down to 
the river on Sunday afternoon 
Billy was all in favour. They 
invited Paul to come with them. 

Arriving at the boat-house, they 
all piled into a boat and Daddy 
set off up-stream. Billy kept on 
asking if he could have a go, and 
finally, when they reached a quiet 
spot, Daddy agreed. 

“It’s harder than it looks,” he 
warned as he carefully changed 
seats. 

“Just you watch me,” boasted 


Billy. He gave a mighty heave 
on the oars—and. promptly fell fiat 
on his back. The‘blades of the 
oars were not fully in the water. 

He picked himself up and 
started again. He did not fall 
over this time, but the boat 
headed straight into the bank, 
Paul was thoroughly enjoying 
himself, but his grin faded when 
Billy said: “Just you stop laugh¬ 
ing and take one of the oars ” 
The two boys set to work. 
Neither of them fell over, and the 
boat did not go into a bank. But 
as they were not pulling together, 
it went round in circles. 

After about ten minutes both 
lads were completely worn out, 
and were only too glad when 
Daddy said that he thought he had 
better take over again. 

Billy settled back in his seat 
with a sigh. “Daddy,” he said, 
rubbing his sore hands, “next 
time we go on the river can't we 
have a motor-boat?” 


HEY KIDS! 

they're 




CRY 

FAMOUS 
FRONTIER 
RIFLES. „„ 


One model in every special packet 
of SUGAR FROSTED FLARES 


Hero’s a wonderful chance to collect 
exact models of six Famous Frontier 
Rifles that made shooting history In 
, the days of Wells Fargo and Davy 
Crockett. 

You get one free model in every 
special packet of Kellogg’s Sugar 
Frosted Flakes. Start collecting 
right nowl The offer only lasts a 
short time. And as Tony the Tiger 
says, “They're gr-r-reatl” 


HURRY — 

THE 

OFFER 

ORLY J 

LASTS A 

SHORT 

7/ME* 


FROSTED 

SUGAR FLAKES 




















































































FOR TIE 
IAN 


Qeveral of Britain’s sporting 
organisations have been alter¬ 
ing rules recently which affect 
young sportsmen. 

The International Rugby Foot¬ 
ball Board, for instance, have 
clarified the position of schoolboys 
, who have played Rugby League as 
amateurs. 

In future a player under 18 will 
not be barred from Rugby Union 

Ski-ing made harder 



This picture of spectacular water 
• ski-ing comes from Florida, ^. 


if he has played for a Rugby 
League club as an amateur and 
has not had any payment or 
reward He may also, play Rugby 
Union if he attends a school where 
the League game only is played. 

Young athletes benefit from the 
decision of the A.A.A. that up to 
.16 any ; boy or girl can receive a 
prize of Savings stamps for win¬ 
ning a race. ‘ After 16, of course, 
they cannot receive money prizes 
without jeopardising their amateur 
status. 

The third body to alter a rule 
is the National Cyclists’ Union, 
who have now lifted the ban on 
riders under 16 taking part in 
track events. The new. rule applies 
only to the Crystal Palace track, 
where special races between boys 
of 14 to 16 will be introduced. 

An official of the Union said 
that they had found young boys 
so keen to get into cycling'that 
an alteration to the rules was 
needed before they lost interest. 

In Russia, too, there have been 
recent changes—in the rules of 
boxing. In, future no one under 
15 will be allowed to box at all 
in competitions. And even at 15 
he will have to have had a year’s 
training, ^ - 


10 new Dafcj Toys 
list out! 



VANWALL RACING CAR 

Dinky Toys No* 239 Here she comes , , . whoo-oo-sh . «. there she goes . ., 
the Vanwall — the racing car that’s upholding British prestige ali over the world. 
This model has the sleek lines and powerful appe^imee of the real thing — it’s a 
perfect job. . Length 3i". Price 3/6 (inc. Tax) 



AUSTIN A.105 SALOON 

Dinky Toys No. 176 Look at this 
model Austin A.105 for luxury de luxel Now there’s a car that anyone would be 
proud to own. Get this superb model for your collection now — It has transparent 
windscreen and windows. . . Length 4". Price 9/3 (inc. Tax) 


Keep on collecting 

^■ they’re the best in the world 
Made by MECCANO LTD. LIVERPOOL 


CThen Bolton wanderers 
Reached the fa Cup finw. ——- 

FOR THE FIRST TIME (Ify4) 

their Goalkeeper ws a former English 

Rug sv international 

J.W. SUTCLIFFE 

☆ 

THE NEXT TIME 
■ BOOiN REACHED 
THE FINAL WAS 
IN iq04 ANb 
: -AGAIN THEIR 

Goalkeeper was 
I A Former Rugby 
INTERNATIONAL , 

THIS TIME FROM 
WALES - 

DAI’DAVIES 


Sporting Flashbacks 
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YOUNG TOM MORRIS 

blE© AT THE EARLV AGE ' 

OF 24, BUT IN HIS BRIEF 

Life won the open Golf 
Championship Four times 
— ms-9-70-iz — 

(HE IS SEEN WEARING THE CHAMPION'S SELT) 




SPORTS QUIZ 

1. What is pelota? 

2. Can a batsman be given out 
l.b.w. if the ball hits him in the 
stomach? 

3. Who is captain of England’s 
soccer team? 

4. Which tennis player was 
nicknamed “ Little Mo ”? 

5. What is a chukka? 

6. What does a sculler do when 
he “feathers” his blade? 

’95JOJJS B JO pUO SlU I® }B[f 
spefq sip suanj sh *9 'ojod jo ouieS sip ut 
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U^q sip s^uup oirdiun sip ji *sox 'Z *ssaij 
pue sjuus; por o; jBfiuirs b pones 
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FIRST OF 
THE CUP 

paces FINALS 

-B- HPup firci r»f fhf» nnnnnl fSi 


stars go 


'Phirty of our most promising 
young swimmers will be spend¬ 
ing the next ten days at Lough¬ 
borough College, attending the 
Amateur Swimming Association’s 
advanced course in readiness for 
the busy season ahead, which in¬ 
cludes four international matches, 
the Empire Games, and the 
European Championships. 

Among' those selected are 14- 
year-old Diana Wilkinson, the 
phenomenal Stockport free-styler 
who seemed to put up new records 
every time she swam last season; 
and those two 15-year-old cham¬ 
pions, Geraldine Francis, of New¬ 
port, and Judy Samuels, of the 
Surrey Ladies’ club. 

At Loughborough these teenage 
stars will undergo swimming in¬ 
struction, P.T., weight and pulley- 
weight training, and walking—all 
designed to improve their strength, 
stamina, and style. 

BUSY YEAR FOR CHRISTINE 

One , of our leading girl 
swimmers who will not be at 
Loughborough is , 17-year-old 
Christine Gosden of Thornton 
Heath, Surrey, who has a busy 
year ahead. Next week, for in¬ 
stance, there is the international 
match against Germany at Cardiff. 
But one possible invitation she will 
have to turn down is to swim for 
Britain in Germany on July 4 and 


5, as these are the dates of her 
Advanced G.C.E. examinations. 

In between schooling and extra 
studies, Christine will, try to get 
las much swimming as possible, 
for following her exams comes the 
Empire Games at Cardiff, and she 
has set her heart on representing 
England there. Then in August 
she hopes to compete in the 
National Championships and the 
European Games. 

Later in the year she hopes to 
go to either the London' School 
of Economics or Bedford College 
to train as. a welfare worker. 

WELL BONE, SUSAN ! 

Eight months after her father 
introduced her to swimming, nine- 
year-old Susan Bradbrook of 
Gravesend was presented by the 
Mayor of Woolwich with a certifi¬ 
cate for being able to swim over 
400 yards. 

Nothing remarkable in that, you 
might think, but Susan has had 
polio and can hardly walk without 
the aid of steel supports on her 
right leg! 

At the Eltham indoor baths, 
where her father takes Susan every- 
Sunday, there is a swimming club 
composed entirely of polio victims. 
There are 70 in all. V Most of 
them are Susan’s age, so she has 
plenty of encouragement to get 
on,” Mr. Bradbrook told our 
correspondent. "■ ‘ 


'JhiE first of the annual Cup Finals 
staged at Wembley Stadium 
will be held on Saturday, when 
Woking and Ilford meet in the 
Final of the F.A. Amateur Cup. 

This will be the first time that 
either of these clubs will have, 
appeared at Wembley. In. fact, ii 
will be Woking’s first appearance 
in the Amateur Cup Final. Ilford 
have been Finalists three times 
before. In 1929 they beat Leyton, 
and a year later they retained the 
trophy with a victory over Bourne¬ 
mouth Gasworks. In 1936 they 
reached the Final once more, but 
were beaten by the Casuals, after 
a drawn game. 

Incidentally, this is the first all- 
Southern Final since 1953. 

Tony’s hole in one 

]\J]any players go through the 
whole of their golfing life 
without holing in one. But 
eleven-year-old Tony Farr, who 
plays at the Filton course at 
Bristol, has already achieved the 
feat—with clubs which , were 
specially made for him. 


Best foot 
forward 

Members of the Brighton Ladies’ 
Athletic- Club prepare for the 
approaching scoson as Mrs. Dickens, 
a Women’s Amateur Athletic 
Association coach, keeps them at 
■ . * full stretch. , 
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